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‘NINON DE VENCLOS.-\ *” 





Look on her, mark her well ; be but about 
- Tosay, she is a goodly lady, and 
‘The justice of your hearts will thereto add, 
, *Tis pity she’s not honest, honourable: 
Praise her but for this, her out door form. 
Shakespeare. 


'. celebrated female, who rendered herself remark- 
able for her wit and gallantries, was born at Paris in 
1616. Her father was of a noble family, possessed consi- 
derable abilities, but perverted tiem to the corruption of 
his daughter’s mind, and implanted in her those vices 
which shadowed all the brilliant qualities she possessed. 
Under the influence of this most finished libertine, (for her 
mother died while she was yet young) it is not to be won- 
dered that Ninon should regard present pleasures and sen- 
sual gratifications as the chief end of life, beyond which 
she had been taught to expect nothing. “ You see, my 
pre Ninon,” said ber father, as he lay upon his death-bed, 
“ you see that nothing more remains for me than the sad 
recollection of those enjoyments I am about to resign, ‘and 
that their possession has been of no longer duration, is the 
V4aL, X.—N, §, DD 
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only charge I bring against nature; though, alas! my res 
grets are fruitless and vain. You, who will survive me, 
must make the most of your precious time; be never scru- 
pulous respecting the numter of your pleasures, but always 
select in their choice.” Such were the last instructions of 
a father to Ninon de L’Enclos, who followed his advice to 
its utmost extent. She resolved never to marry, and pos- 


_Sessing an income of 10,000 livres a year, entered into all 


the gaieties of Paris, Fhe elegance of her manners and 
conversation, and her extraordinary abilities, attracted 
around her persons of the greatest distinction and respecta- 
bility. Women of the best characters sought her friend- 
ship ; her house was the resort of every thing agreeable 
in the city and court, and was looked upon as the 
school of politeness and good taste, where youth might 
learn sentiments of honour and probity, and those virtues 
that render men amiable in society. But this school, ob- 
serves Madame de Sevigné, was dangerous to religion and 
the christian virtues, because Ninon de L’Enclos made use 
of seducing maxims, capable of depriving the mind of 
those invaluable treasures. She died at Paris in 1705. 

“ Tt was not till her fifty-sixth year that Ninon’s superior 
merit distinguished itself; and from that to her ninetieth 
she went on improving in the arts and charms of love. It 
was in her fifty-sixth year that Chevalier de Villiers, a na- 
tural son, whom she had by the Comte de Gerze, arrived at 
Paris from the provinces, where he had been educated, 
without any real knowledge of his parents. He saw his 
mother ;—he feli in love with her. The increase and vehe- 
mence of his passion gave the greatest disgust to the affec- 
tionate matron. At last, when nothing vut a discovery of 
the truth could put a stop to it, she checked him, and, 
pointing to a clock, said, Rash boy, look there! at that 
hour, two and twenty years ago, I was delivered of you.— 
It is a certain fact, that the unfortunate, abashed young 
man, flew into the garden and fell upon his sword. This 
catastrophe had like to have deprived the age of the most 
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accomplished mistress that ever adorned the Cytherean an- 
nals. It was above twenty years before the afflicted mother 
attended to any addresses of a tender nature. At length 
the Abbé de Gedoyn was the successful lover. He asked 
her, but with the greatest respect, why she had so long de- 
ferred the completion of his happiness. ‘ Why,’ replied 
she, ‘I must confess it proceeded from a remain of vanity: 
I did pique myself upon having a lover at fourscore, and it 
was but yesterday that I was eighty complete.’ * 


THE GLEANER. 


31R JUHN WYNNE OF GWEDIR’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS CHAP= 
LAIN, JOHN PRICE, HOW TO GOVERN HIMSELF IN HIS 
SERVICE. 


FIRST, You shall have the chamber, I shewed you in 
my gate, private to yourself, with lock and key, and all 
necessaries, 

[n the morning I expect you should rise, and say prayers 
in my hall, to my household below, before they go to work, 
and when they come in at nygt—that you call before you 
all the workmen, especially the yowth, and take accompt 
of them of their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught 
them. I beg you to continue for the more part in the lower 
house: you are to have onlye what is done there, that you 
may inform me of any misorder there. There is a baylyf 
of husbandry, and a porter, who will be commanded by 
you. 

The morninge after you be up, and have said prayers, as 
afore, I wo you to bestow it in study, or any commend- 
able exercise of your body. 

Before dinner you are to com up and attend grace, or 
prayers if there be any publicke; and to set up, if there be 
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not greater strangers, above the chyldren, who you are to 
teach in your own chamber. 

When the table, from half downwards, is taken up, then 

* are you to rise and to walk in the alleys near at hand, until 
grace time, and to come in then for that purpose. 

After dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowles, shuffel 
bord, or any other honest decent recreation, until I go 
abroad. If you see me voyd of business, and go to ride 
abroad, you shall command a gelding to be made ready by 
the grooms of the stable, and to go with me. If I go to 
bowles, or shuffel bord, I shall like of your company, if 
the place be not made up with strangers. I wold have you 
go every Sunday in the year to some church hereabouts, to 
preache, giving warnynge to the parish to bring the yowths 
at after noon to the church to be catekysed; in which 
poynt is my greatest care that you be paynfull and dyly- 

gent. 

Avoyd the alehowse, to sytt and keepe drunkards com- 
pany ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have, 






















Pennuant’s Wales. 







ANECDOTE OF THE REV. SAMUEL AYSCOUGH. 


DR. AYSCOUGH one day, according to the rules of his 
office, as Assistant Librarian in the British Museum, at- 
tended through that grand magazine of curiosities a party 
of ladies and a gentleman, all of whom, except one lady, 
were disposed to be highly pleased with what they saw; 
and really would have heen so, if this capricious fair-one had 
not continually damped their gratification, with such excla- 
mations as these: “ Oh, trumpery !—come along—Lord, I 
see nothing worth looking at.” This lady being the hand- 
somest of the group, Mr. A. (who, though an old bachelor, 
was a great admirer of beauty) at first fixed upon her as his 
temporary favourite, but soon had reason to transfer his 
particular attentions to another, less handsome, but more 
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amiable. On her continuing a similar strain of exclama- 
tions, uttered with correspondent looks and demeanour, he 
turned towards her, and said, “ My sweet young lady, 
what pains you kindly take to prevent that fine face of 
yours from killing half the beaux in London?” and then 
directed his conversation, explanatory of the different ob- 
jects before them, to the rest of the party. 

So much influence, however, she had over her compa- 
nions, that, beaten as the round was to the doctor, she 
caused him to finish it considerably sooner than was either 
pleasant to his mind, or convenient to the state and pon- 
derosity of his body. While in the last room, just before 
he made his parting bow, addressing himself to her, with 
that suavity of manner which was so peculiar to him, he 
smilingly said, “ Why, what a cross little puss you are!— 
Nothing pleases you. Tere are ten thousand curious and 
valuable things, brought at a vast expence from all parts of 
the world, and you turn up your nose at the whole of 
them. Do you think, with these airs, that that pretty 
face will ever get you a husband? Not if he knows you 
half an hour first. Almost every day of my life, and espe- 
cially when attending ladies through these rooms, I regret 
being an old bachelor: tur I see so many charming, good- 
tempered women, that I reproach myself for not trying to 
persuade one of them to bless me with her company. But 
I can’t fall in love with you, and I'll honestly tell you I 
shall pity the man that does: for I’m sure you'll plague 
him out of his life.” | 
_ During this singular valedictory speech (delivered with 
such pleasantry, that even the reproved could not take of- 
fence at it) the gentleman who was of the party looked 
now at the speaker and then at the lady, with considerable 
emotion, but said nothing: while she called up no small 
portion of lightning into a fine pair of dark eyes, and some 
transient flashes of it into her checks; and then, with her 
friends, (who affably wished their candic Ciceroni a good 
morning) withdrew. 
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Somewhat more than a year afterwards, un going the 
same round again, the doctor was particularly pleased with 
one lady of the party: and that one being the prettiest, he 
contrived, according to his wonted custom (as a sailor 
would say) soon “to near her.” Respectfully inquisitive 
concerning every object which time allowed her to notice, 
she asked a number of questions; and, most willingly, 


“¢ He taught his lovely fair-one all he knew :” 


while, in the most engaging manner, she drew the atten- 
tion of her friends to many curiosities which they would 
otherwise have passed by unobserved. In short, as good 
Bishop Rundle* says, she “ being disposed: to be pleased 
with every thing, every, thing conspired to please ker.” Nor 
was less pleased her worthy and benevolent guide: who, 
while she was contemplating the rare beauties of nature, 
was contemplating, not only the charms of her person, but 
also those of her mind. At length, “ the wonders ended,” 
he was.about to make his best bow, when the fascinating 
fair-one, with an arch smile (looking him rather askew in 
the face), askedi him, Whether he remembered her? “ No, 
ma’am,” said he, “ but I shall not easily forget you.” Then, 
linking her arm in that of a gentleman who was of the 
party, she asked, in the same engaging manner, Whether 
he remembered him? To which he replied, he thought he 
did; but the gentleman looked better than when he saw 
him before. “ Now, sir,” said she, “ don’t you recollect 
once, in this very room, giving a lady, who was pleased 
with nothing and displeased with every thing thing, a 
smart lecture for her ecaprice and ill-temper?” — “ Yes, 
ma’am, I dv.”—“ Well, sir, Jam that lady; or, I should 
rather say, I wus: for you have been the means, in the 
hands of Divine Providence, of making me a totally differ 
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* The Bishop of Derry, to whom Pope, in a letter, paid this 
fine compliment—* Rundle has a heart,’ 
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ent being to what I then was: and I am now come tu 
thank you for it. Your half-in-jest and half-in-earnest 
mode of reproof caused me to know myself; and was of 
far more use than all that had been done before, in correct- 
ing a spoilt temper. After we had left you” (continued she) 
“ Good God! said I to myself, if I appear thus unamiable 
to a stranger, how must I appear to my friends; especially 
to those who are destined to live constantly with me !” 

You asked me, sir, if I expected ever to get a husband :— 
I then Aad one—this gentlemen—who was present at your 
just reproof: and I dare say he will join with me in thank- 
ing you for giving it so frankly and successfully.” 

The husband then cordially repeated his ackuowledge- 
ments to him, for having been instrumental in ¢ontributing 
so largely to their mutual felicity: “a felicity,” said he, 
“ which (should any thing lead you, sir, into the neighbour- 
hood of ——) you will gratify, cxiremely, both myself and 
my wife, if you will call and witness.”—Then, leaving his 
address, :ud he and his lady shaking Mr. A. by the hand; 
they departed. 

Here, surely, was a heroic triumph over temper: and, 
as the wise king observes, “ greater” does this sensible and 
candid woman seem, “ in ruling her spirit, than he that 


taketh acity.” Gent. Mug. 








THE HISiORY OF BIANCA CAPELLO. 


ABOUT the end of the fifteenth century, Thomas Buc- 
naventuri, a young man of Florence, of a creditable fami- 
ly, but without fortune, went to live with a merchant of 
the same country, who had settled at Venice: the mer- 
chant’s house was over-against the back door of one that 
belonged to 2 nolic Venetian, whose name was Barthelemi 
Capello. In the house of Capello there was a young Jady 
of great beauty, whose name was Bianca, She was watched 
with great circumspection, but Buonaventuri frequent'y saw. 
her at the window: he bad not the least hope of a neayec 
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interview, yet, by a natural, and almost necessary impulse, 
he did all that could be done in such circumstances to 
amuse her, and express the passion with which she had in- 
spired him: he was young and amiable, she very soon 
ceased to be indifferent; and, after long negociation, the 
particulars of which are not related, the lovers found means 
to accomplish their wishes. Bianca went every night, af 
ter the family were retired, and asleep, to the chamber of 
Buonaventuri in the merchant’s house, by means of the 
little back dvor, which she left a-jar, and by which she re- 
turned before day, without being seen by any body. 

After this had continued some time, custom made her 
less cautious, and one night she staid with her lover till the 
morning was farther advanced than usual: it happened 
that a baker’s boy, who, according to the custom of the 
country, was taking bread from a neighbouring house, to 
carry it tothe oven, perceived the little back door, by which 
Bianca had come out, to be a-jar, and supposing it to have 
been left open by accident, shut it. 

The young lady came a few minutes afterwards, and 
found it fast; in the consternation and distress which this 
accident produced, she returned to the house she had just 
quitted, and knocking softly at the door, was let in by her 
lover, to whom she related what had happened. Gratitude 
and Jove instantly determined him to sacrifice every thing 
to her safety, and he immediately quitted his situation, and 
retired with the lady to the house of another Florentine, 
where they remained hidden, with the utmost care and pre- 
caution, till they found an opportunity of escaping to Flo- 
rence. 

At Florence he had a little house in Via larga, near St. 
Mark’s, and over-against a convent of nuns of the order of 
St. Catharine. To this little dwelling he retired, says our 
author, with his wife, and lived some time in great privacy, 
for fear the republic of Venice should, at the solicitations 
of Capello, cause him to be pursued. 

Francis-Maria, the great duke of Tuscany, at this time, 
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was a native of France, the son of Cosmo the first, and 
father of Mary de Medicis: he had married Jane of Aus- 
tria, daughter of the emperor Ferdinand, widow of the king 
of Hungary: she was a princess of high estimation; but 
being at this time past her youth, the duke neglected her 
for other women. One of the officers of his court was the 
confident of his pleasures, who had a wife not less zealous 
to render herself useful than himself. 

The arrival of the fair Venetian was known in Florenco, 
and the rumour of her adventure, and her beauty, excited 
a strong desire in the duke to see her, to which the great 
privacy of her life contributed not a little. He used every 
day to walk before the house te which she had retired, and, 
as she had no amusement but looking out of the window, 
it was not long before his curiosity was gratified; she was 
indeed half veiled, but he saw enough to judge of her 
heauty, of which he became violently enamoured. 

His confidant, perceiving his passion to be unsurmount- 
able, began to consert measures for the gratification of it; 
and engaged his wife to assist in the project: the mis- 
fortunes which Bianca had already suffered, and those to 
which she was still exposed, gave this good woman a pre- 
tence to insinuate that she had something of importance to 
communicate to her, and for that purpose invited her to 
dinner. Buonaventuri was some time in suspense whether 
he should suffer Bianca to accept the invitation; but the 
rank of the lady, and the need in which he stood of protec- 
tion, at length got the better of his caution and doubts. 
Bianca was received with the most flattering kindness and 
attention; she was prevailed upon to relate the story of her 
distress, and was heard with an appearance of the most 
tender concern: obliging offers were made her, and pressed 
with so generous a friendship, that she could not refuse to 
accept of some presents from the lady. 

The duke, informed of the success of the first visit, hoped 
that be might be present at the second. Another invitation 
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was immediately sent to Bianca; and, after new marks of 
esteein and regard, new pity of her misfortunes, and new 
praises of her beauty, she was asked if she had no desire 
to make her court to the grand duke, who, on his part, was 
impatient to become acquainted with her, having already 
found an opportunity to see and admire her. Bianca had 
not fortitude or virtue to furego this new honour; which, 
though she at first affected to refuse, her crafty seducer dis- 
covered by her eyes that she wished to be urged to accept. 
Just at this crisis it was contrived that the grand duke 
should come in, without any appearanee of design, and Bi- 
anca was charmed with the modesty of his address, the 
the warmth of his praise, and the liberality of his offers. 
Other visits sueceeded, and a familiarity insensibly came 
on; some presents, which she could not refuse from her 
sovereicn, improved the duke’s advantage, and the husband 
himself did not think it prudent to break a connection 
which might be at once innoeent and advantageous. The 
duke was not likely to stop short in so good a road; he 
gained new influence over the wife, by advancing the hus- 
band; and at last accomplished his wishes so much to the 
satisfaction of all parties, that, as the Italians express it, 
he, and Bianca, and Buonaventuri, made a triangulo equi- 
latero: the husband soon became familiar with his new 
condition, and removed with his wife to a house in the fine 
street that leads to'a bridge over the Arno, called Trinity- 
bridge: this house is still standing, and is distinguished by 
the arms of Medicis, surmeunted by a hat. Buonaventuri 
solaced himself for the loss of Bianca, by forming new con- 
nections, and associated with the nobility of the country: 
but a change of fortune so sudden and so great, rendered 
him insolent, overbearing, and presumptuous, even in his 
behaviour to the duke himself, and created him so many 
enemies, that he was at length assassinated near the bridge 
that led to his house. 


The duke and his new mistress were not much afflicted 
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at this accident; she totally lost her reserve and timidity, 
and appeared in public with a magnificent equipage, setting 
honour and shame at defiance. 

Jane, the grand duchess, was extremely mortified at the 
couduct of her husband, and provoked by the pride of ber 
rival, yet she suppressed both her grief and resentment; 
which, however, secretly subverted her constitution, and 
at length putan end to her life. 

The death of the grand duchess opened new views to the 
ambition of Bianca, who had acquired an ascendancy over 
the duke which rendered him wholly subservient to her 
will, and she now exerted all her art to induce him to marry 
her. The cardinal Ferdinand de Medicis, who was next 
heir to the dukedom, if lis brother died without issue, op- 
posed this marriage in vain, and Bianca, in a short time, 
became grand duchess of Tuscany. 

After some time she became very desirous of a child, who 
might succeed the grand duke in his duminions: she caused 
masses to be said, and astrologers to be consulted ; but these, 
and many other expedients, p:oving ineffectual, she resolved 
to feign a pregnancy, and introduce a spurious child, of 
which she wou!d at least have the honour. ‘To assist her 
in the execution of this project, she applied to a cordelicr 
of the monastery of Ogni Sancti, who readily undertaking 
the affair, she feigned transient sickness, nauseas, and 
other symptoms of pregnancy, took to her bed, received 
the compliments of the court, and the duke himself ex- 
pressed. great satisfaction upon so happy an event. 

The pretended reckoning being up, she suddenly alarmed 
her people in the middle of the night, complained of la- 
bour pains, and enquired impatiently for her contessor. — 

The cardinal, who suspected the artifices of lis sister-in- 
law, had her so diligently watched, that he knew all her mo- 
tions: as soon as he was informed that her confessor was 
sent for, he repaired to ber anti-chamber, in which he 
walked to and fro, repeating his breviary. The duchess 
‘hearing he was there, sent him a message intreating that 
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he would retire, because she could not bear that he should 
hear the cries which might be forced from her by her pains: 
the cardinal answered, “ Let her highness think only of 
her own business, as I doof mine.” As soon as the con- 
fessor arrived, the cardinal ran to him, crying out, “ Wel- 
come, welcome, my dear father, the grand duchess is in 
labour, and has great need of your assistance:” at the 
same time catching him in his arms, and embracing him, 
he perceived a jolly boy just born, which the good father 
had got in his sleeve: he instantly took the child from him, 
and cried out loud enough to be heard by the duchess, 
“ God be praised, the princess is happily delivered of a son ;” 

at the same time shewing him to all that were present. 
The grand duchess, enraged, almost to distraction, at this 
insult and disappointment, determined to be revenged on 
the cardinal ;—and the grand duke, whose passion had suf: 

suffered no abatement, soon gave her an opportunity. 
They were all three on a country party at Poggio a’Cuino, 
and eat at the same table: the cardinal was extremely fond 
of blanc manger, and the duchess procured some that was 
mixed with poison, and had it served up. The cardinal, 
who had many spies about her, was informed of it; he sat 
‘down at table, however, as usual, but, notwithstanding the 
most pressing solicitations of the duchess, he would not 
touch blanc manger: “ Well, said the duke, if the cardinal 
will not eat it, 1 will;” and immediately took some on his 
plate. The duchess not being able to prevent his eating it, 
without discovering her crime, perceived herself to be un- 
done for ever; and to avoid the resentment of her brother- 
an-law, the cardinal, she eat the remainder of the poisoned 
dish herself, and both she and her husband died together, 
on the 21st of October, 1537. The cardinal succeeded to the 
~dukedom by the name of Firdinand I. and reigned till 1608 
M. de la Lande’s Voyage d'un Frangois en Italie, fait 
dans les Années 1765 et 1760. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 





(Concluded from page 205.) 





“ I MUST begin my confession,” said Mr. Mortimer, 
‘“ by recalling to your recollection the disastrous termina- 
tien of our excursion to Worthing, as the sad loss which 
vou then sustained for a time so deranged your mental fa- 
culties as to render you incapable of knowing many parti- 
culars which subsequently occurred. On the morning afte: 
the accident, I was informed that a fisherman had brought 
an infaut to the house, and said he had saved its life; I 
instantly ordered the man into my presence, and, to my 
creat surprise and pleasure, found that it was indeed the 
child of my brother which he had preserved. The melan- 
choly situation of affairs at that time made me at a loss how 
tu act with regard to the infant. My wife and child were in 
London, you in a State too distressing to describe, and the 
whole house in confusion. The honest fisherman had said 
that his wife was a clever tender-hearted woman, and [ 
judged it best to request she would continue to take care 
of it, for a few days at least; and I made him accept of a 
suitable compensation for his trouble. My next step was 
to apply to Lord Devereux; but he was at first too much 
incensed against his daughter to let affection get the better 
of his resentment. At length, however, his hatred began to 
abate; he said he was glad the poor little thing was saved, as 
the faults of the parents were not hers, and should have no 
objection to do something for her. “ Do you, my good sir, 
take the charge upon yourself, and I will be answerable 
for all expences,” said Lord Devereux; “ but let her never 
see her father: he robbed me of my child, and now fortune 
puts itin my power to retaliate.” I was weak and wicked 
enough to join in this ungenerous plot, and, to avoid sus- 
Picion, Bob Hayes, the fisherman, was bribed to keep the 
VOL, X.—N. Se EE 
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child, and say nothing of the transaction to any one. Lord 
Devereux soon after departed for the Continent, Jeaving in 
my hands a sum of money to defray the expences of your 
daughter’s maintenance and education. ‘ Good God!” ex- 
claimed Mortimer, interrupting his brother, “ is Emma, 
then my child?”—“ She is,” returned Henry, “ and the 
victim of my avarice and injustice. I suppose you have 
heard, from her own lips, what passed previous to the death 
of the old man. I occasionally wrote to Lord Devereux, 
who expressed no other solicitude concerning Emma, than 
that she should never know that she was your daughter. 
How shall I acknowledge, that the money deposited in my 
hands for her was appropriated to my own use, while your 
wronged child earned the bread of dependence. On learn. 
ing that Fmma had accepted the protection of Lady So- 
merville, to whose son I knew you was tutor, my appre- 
hensions were roused that the secret, so basely concealed, 
would be discovered; and I resolved upon decoying her 
away by stratagem. You know the manner in which my 
scheme was executed; I had written to Lord Devereux, 
and by his order was to have sent her over to France, 
where it was his intention to immure her in a convent. How 
she contrived to escape | know not, but I doubt not it has 
been the work of heaven; my guilt has been punished by 
the deprivation of those very beings for whom I was de- 
sirous of amassing wealth—shame and remorse have been 
my portion ever since.” 

“ But Henry,” said Mortimer, “ although I forgive your 
conduct in consideration of your present sufferings, I can- 
not perfectly comprehend how any mercenary motives 
could have induced you to act in the manner you have de- 
scribed; your patrimony was surely sufficient to have 
maintained your family without any other resources.”—“ It 
might have been,” replied Henry, “ had not my early ex- 
travagance and fatal addiction to gaming threatened to in- 
volve me in ruin. I was under many pecuniary obligations 
to Lord Devereux, which was my principal inducement to 
join in his cruel and unfeeling plan.” 
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Mortimer was too much rejoiced at the thoughts of 
having his long-lamented child restored to his arms, in the 
person of that Emma, for whom, while unknown, he had 
felt a tender interest, to harbour any resentment against 
her persecutors. An express was immediately dispatched 
to Mr. Somerville, requesting his presence with Emma, to 
whom he was desired to reveal the secret of her birth. In 
a few hours they arrived, and Emma was tenderly clasped 
to the bosom of her respected purent. Somerville, in the 
midst of his rapture on the occasion, felt a transient degree 
of alarm, least his parents should object to confirm his 
happiness with the object of his choice; fur he well knew 
that Mortimer was too strict in integrity to sanction any 
clandestine engagement; and he was extremely anxious to 
proceed to town, that he might endeavour to win his mo- 
ther over to his cause. Mortimer, who guessed what passed 
in his mind, took an early opportunity of speaking to him 
on the subject. “ I know your sentiments, my dear young 
friend,” said he, “ and although I never opposed your attacli- 
ment to the unknown Emma, hecause I believed her vir- 
tues compensated for her want of rank and fortune, I am 
now under the painful necessity of opposing your wishes. I 
have seen the consequences of imprudent engagements, 
and my Emma shall not steal into any family, unsanc- 
tioned by parental approbation.”—* But surely, my dear 
sir,” interrupted Somerville, “ you cannot for a moment 
doubt the readiness with which my parents will receive 
your Emma as a daughter.”—~“ I am not quite so sanguine 
upon that head as you appear to be,” said Mr. Mortimer; 
“ but we will wave the subject for the present. My bro- 
ther’s alarming situation renders every attention necessary, 
both from Emma and myself; I would therefore advise 
you to proceed homeward without delay.”—“ And will you 
permit me to solicit my father on this subject?” asked So- 
merville.—*“ If you would greatly oblige me,” observed 
Mortimer, “ you will not drop a hint of the kind; as soon 
as 1 can return to town I will see Sir George, and candidly 
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explain the whole to him.”—“ Well then,” returned Sumer- 
ville, “ I will in this, as in every thing else, submit to your 
superior judgment and discretion.” After a short inter. 
view with Emma, in the course of which he unequivocally 
declared his wishes aud intentions, and drew from her an 
acknowledgment of preference, Somerville departed for 
London: and on the following day the elder Mortimer 
breathed his last. 

As soon as the last duties had been performed, and every 
suitable respect paid to his brother’s memory, Mr. Mor- 
timer repaired to town, anxious to ascertain the real sen- 
timents of Sir George and Lady Somerville. Charles joy- 
fully conducted Emma into the presence of Lady Somer- 
ville, who received her with affection truly maternal; Sir 
George also appeared to welcome her with the greatest cor- 
diality, and Mortimer almost ventured to hope that he 
would not oppose the happiness of the young people. As 
svon as he could with prepriety claim his attention, Mor- 
timer requested to speak to the baronet in private; he then 
briefly recapitulated the growth cf the attachment subsist- 
ing between young Somerville and Emma, and assured 
him, that if such an union would interfere with his plans 
for the establishment of his son, he would immediately 
remove Emma to such a distance as must effectua!ly pre- 
vent any future pursuit on the part of the young man; 
adding, “ andI know the disposition of my girl too well to 
fear any encouragement on her side.” Sir George seemed 
at a loss what reply to make, he paced the room in appa- 
rent agitation, then stopped, and looking Mortimer full in 
the face, exclaimed, “ Why, upon my soul, you have taken 
me by surprise, and I scarcely know what to do in this 
case; but somehow, things have been carried on so open 
and fairly, that I have no pretence for being angry. Let 
me see, Emma is a nice girl; faith, no man need be 
ashamed of her, but then she has no fortune, and Charles 
will not be very rich; and a fine young fellow, like him, 
might chance to meet with a good prize, But, hang tt, 
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money will not buy happiness, so he may please himself; 
you have been like a father tohim Mortimer: now honestly 
tell me, were the case reversed, what would you do?”—“ I 
see,” said Mr. Mortimer, respectfully taking the hand of 
the baronet, “ you have no occasion to ask that question, 
your heart answers it already.” 

Sir George immediately sent for his son, and in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Mortimer gave his consent to his union with 
Emma. Lady Somerville was as sincerely rejoiced as any 
one on the occasion, and made it her care to select the 
wardrobe of the bride, which was a present from herself. 
Emma, who had never been placed in such happy circum- 
stances before, imagined her felicity incapable of augmen- 
tation, and: her pleasure was only equalled by her grati- 
tude. A few days previous to the intended marriage, as 
the family were sitting down to breakfast, a letter, bearing 
a foreign post-mark, was delivered to Mr. Mortimer; an 
unaccountable apprehension seized every one of the party, 
and Mortimer was for some time incapable of breaking the 
seal. On examination of the contents, however, their 
fears proved groundless; it was addressed to Mr. Morti- 
mer’s deceased brother, and contained an account of the 
death of Lord Devereux, who had bequeatined his whole 
fortune, without reserve, to his grand-daughter, Emma Mor- 
timer. This unlooked-for acquisition afforded Mortimer 
the most lively pleasure, he rose from his chair, and clasp- 
ing Emma in his arms, exclaimed, “ Never, till now, my 
child, did I consider an augmentation of fortune a blessing ; 
but at this momentI feel more joy than I can express, that 
you do not come portionless into this noble and generous 
family; your virtue and unassuming gentleness won the 
heart of the amiable Somerville, and I now proudly present 
you to him, as every way worthy his choice.” 

The satisfaction was general, for althuugh Somerville 
was of too disinterested a disposition to value Emma the 
more for her newly-acquired wealth, he was not unwilling 
to possess the means of supporting her in the style of cle- 
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ganee which he felt would he a gratification to his affec. 
tion. All preliminaries being arranged, the ceremony was 
performed, and Somerville received his fair bride from the 
hand of her father. The happy party soon after set off 
for Brighton, where they passed a few weeks; Mortimer, 
was no longer feeling reluctant to visit a spot, which al- 
though it reminded him of one misfortune, had so recently 
contributed to his present happiness. 

The satirical Nettletop, hearing of the arrival of his es 
teemed acquaintance, Somerville, soon found an opportu 
nity of throwing himself in his way, and renewing the 
intimacy; and Somerville with pleasure introduced him te 
Sir George and Lady Somerville. Among other local intel. 
ligence, Nettletop informed them that Miss Cleveland, in- 
dignant at being slighted by her favourite Somerville, and 
impatient of leading a single life, had, with great humility, 
accepted the devoirs of a quarter-master in the 
militia, with whom she had eloped. “ Cleveland, enraged 
at her conduct, has refused to assist or countenance her; 
and as she has been so imprudent as to marry without the 
eonsent of her guardians,” cogtinued Nettletop, “ her fa- 
ther’s money wil! go to a distant branch of the family; 2 
circumstance not to be regretted, as they have long pined 
in indigence, and been treated with the most unfecling 
negiect by the proud heiress, who was ignorant of this 
clause in her father’s will.”—“ Thus it is,” said Mortimer, 
“ the proud are humbled, and the humble exalted; let us 
ever, my dear children, bear in mind that the favour of 
fortune is precarious: we must make it our study to bear 
misfortunes with resignation, and in the midst of prospe- 
rity be grateful, but not to exultation. 


« Lib’ral, ‘not lavish, is kind nature’s hand, 
‘Nor was perfection made for man below ; 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plann’d, 
Goed counteracting ill, and gladness woe.” 
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GENIUS AND APPLICATION. 


AN ALLEGORY. 































ON the summit of a lofty eminence, surrounded by luxu- 
tiant groves, and commanding an extensive view of a 
fertile and well cultivated tract of land, where art and na- 
ture seemed emulously to vie with each other, in contri- 
buting whatever could delight the ‘senses, stood a noble 
edifice, the favourite residence of Learning. It had once 
been a gloomy massive pile, affording little pleasure to the 
spectator, and visited only by those who loved retirement, 
or courted its owner through a proud desire of soaring 
above the common herd; but when Taste had successfully 
obtained the affections of Learning, and their union was 
the consequence, an entire” revolution took place in the 
habits and pursuits of Learning. Pedantic ostentation and 
sullen reserve gave way to the most condescending affability 
and engaging suavity of ye every succeeding day 
brought with it new plans Of improvement. The castle was 
modernized, and furnished in a style of classic elegance, 

- exceeding any thing hitherto known in that part of the 
world. The grounds were laid out in the most enchanting 
order, and each projected alteration served to display the 
wealth and hospitality of the munificent pair. Their doors 
were now thrown open to rank and fashion ; the arts and 
sciences were liberally patronized, and the praises of Taste 
and Learning resounded throughout the island, 

The birth of a daughter soon added zest to the pleasures 
of the happy couple. The infant was beautiful, and in the 
eyes of the enraptured parents gave promise of every per- 
fection. To find a name for her, that would distinguish 
her from others less gifted by nature, and prove ominous 
of future celebrity, was their next care, and, after various 
playful debates and altercations, the sprightly babe was 

named Genius. 
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In due course of time, Taste again gave her husband 
hopes of increasing their family; their wish was now to 
have a son,. but their eager anticipation was not gratified; 
and their disappointment almost amounted to disgust, 
when the expected blessing proved another girl. Neither 
was their parental tenderness excited by her personal at- 
tractions, for she was plain and unsightly, not elegantly 
formed, nor well complexioned. The parents, however, 
strove to conceal their chagrin; but, instead of giving 
splendid entertainments and a sumptuous fete at the chris- 
tening, as they had done upon the former occasion, they 
contented themselves with inviting a few old-fashioned re- 
lations, and some of their homely neighbours, who they 
thought would be too highly gratified by the honour done 
them, to make any satirical observations. Among the rest 
was a worthy old dame, named Industry, who, though not 
much noticed by her proud neighbours, was possessed of a 
comfortable independence, and cared neither for their ca- 
resses nor their contempt. She continued to plod on in her 
own way, and whilst they thought her too poor to be of 
any service to their respective views, she was in fact too 
rich to want any favours at their hands. To the great sure 
prise of the parents, this hitherto neglected lady requested 
permissicn io stand godmother to the child. The father 
and mother looked at each other, neither knowing what 
answer to give; not taking a very lively interest in the 
little one’s fate, it seemed a matter of indifference who 
were the sponsors, and an assenting nod spoke acquies 
cence. In compliance with the old woman’s whim, the 
child was called Application. A name, which its fashion- 
able mother declared was the most stupid and out of the 
way of any she had ever heard; and she further protested, 
that the very pronunciation of it set her teeth on edge. 
“ And why so, madam?” asked Industry, somewhat net 
tled, and smoothing down her richly worked apron; 
“it is not one of’ your new-fangled heathenish names, 
I geant; .but let ‘me tell you, that it sounds very well 
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in my ears; my grandmother was so called, and if this 
child, heaven bless the lamb! makes but as good or clever 
a woman, you will have no occasion to be ashamed of your 
daughter; and I wish all mothers could say the same of 
their Cassandra’s and their Angelina’s, and such like.”— 
“ Well, well, my good lady,” replied Taste, not wishing 
to offend her, “I am perfectly satisfied with the kindness 
of your intention, and am very happy to see you so partial 
to the poer little thing; for, between ourselves, I do not 
think she will be a very general favourite.”—“ Se much the 
better,” returned the uid lady, sharply; “ your beautiful 
pets are always spoiled; they grow up vain and conceited, 
and, when thrown upon the world, instead of real regard, 
meet with nothing but empty professions, treachery, and 
deceit.” 

The partial mother put up her lip, the father frowned, 
but neither thought proper to make any observation ; it 
was, however, plain to perceive that they had no very high 
idea of the old lady’s judgment; and they cotitinued to 
lavish all their attention and caresses on their eldest daugh- 
ter, which so irritated the godmother of the youngest, 
that she took leave abruptly, with a determination not to 
enter the house again, if she could by any means contrive 
to see the child under her own roof, 

The infant Genius throve with astonishing rapidity, and 
gratified the expectations of her parents, by displaying a 
facility of comprehension far beyond her age. . It may be 
supposed, that ne pains were spared to improve her. in 
whatever it was deemed possible for her to acquire, and it 
afforded infinite delight to both father and mother, to per» 
ceive that she eagerly outstripped every youthful compe- 
titor. Mistress of every elegant accomplishment, at an age 
when other children have scarcely attained the knowledge 
of the first elements, she appeared a prodigy in the eyes 
of every one, while the praises she was incessantly fed 
with served but to inflate her unformed mind with pride 
and vanity; for she possessed neither solidity of under 
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standing, nor the degree of stability necessary to acquire 
useful knowledge; yet her fascinations, natural and at. 
tained, were so great, that few, if any, imagined it pus 
sible for her to be defective in any point. 

--While Genius was thus caressed and idolized, far differ. 
ent was the lot of her sister, Application. Slow in the de- 
velopement of her mental faculties, timid and unaysuming 
in her: manner,” it appeared as if instruction would be 
thrown away upon her; and although her father occa- 
sionally condescended to take some vains with her, Taste 
positively declared;that.it was waste of time, and insisted 
that. she» would: not: suffer him to squander money upon 
such a simpledtone, by. engaging the same masters to ins 
struct, her as:those under whom Genius made. such rapid 
progress. “I aim absolutely ashamed of the girl,” conte 
nued the lady,” she will never be fit for any thing above a 
mere domestic drudge, so let her alone; if she can pick up 
any thing by chance, well and good; if not, it is of no con 
sequence.” This being determined upon, the poor girl was 
left entirely to herself. Geniussoon jearnt to look upon her 
with contempt, and employed ‘her occasionally to assist her 
when she found herself too much pressed for time, owing to 
her numerous occupations ; but the part allotted her was 
always subordinate and humiliating. She must transcribe 
her translations in a fair hand—mix up her colours accord- 
ing to her instructions—copy out pieces of music—or hold 
a mirror before her, while she practised-a new step. 

Application, in.sceret, felt a strong desire to be as at 
complished as her sister,’ but every voice was unanimous In 
asserting that she had’ no. ability, and the wish seemed 
hopeless. If she made the most trivial attempt, her mo 
ther and sister treated it with derision ; and she frequently 
quitted the paternal roof in tears, aud sought censolation 
from her gcdmother, who was the only person who ever 
soothed or encouraged her. With Industry she passed 
many pleasant hours, for with her she felt freeand unre 
strained. The increasing severity of her parents, and the 
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capricious temper of her sister, at length rendered home 
extremely irksome to her, and flinging her arms round the 
neck of the good old woman, she exclaimed, “ oh! how 
happy should I be if you would but let me live with you.” 
—‘“ Live with me, child,” repeated her godmother, much 
surprised, but not displeased; “ how can you possibly wish 
to live with one who leads such a homely retired life as I 
do. Look round you, my-dear, here are none of the luxu- 
ries you aré accustomed to at home; [rise with the sun, 
live frugally, and spend no time in idle diversions,”—“ Se 
much the better,” replied Application, chearfully; “I love 
tobe employed. I would assist you in your garden, I would 
work for you all day, and in the evening I could amuse 
myself and yeu by reading, or drawing patterns for needle- 
work; you would not discourage my attempts, as my mo- 
ther and sister do.”—“* Well, well,” returned Industry, “ I 
will try what I can do; if your parents consent, I have no 
objection.” . The proposal was soon made by the delighted 
godmother, and the necessary permission obtained. Ap- 
plication returned to the humble habitation of ber kind 
friend, who had formed a plan in her own mind -for the 
advantage of her god-daughter, which the latter little 
dreamed of. 

Genius, like a hot-house plant, arrived at premature ex- 
cellence, after which her faculties seemed to dreop and 
wither; she grew indolent, careless, and incapable.of fur- 
ther improvement. But her fame was already established, 
and a young gentleman, of high birth and reputed fortune, 
paid his addresses to her; his fine person, graceful deport- 
ment, and finished air of fashion, prepossessed Genius in 
his favour; and as her parents considered it as an eligible 
match, it was soon circulated round the country that Genius 
and Extravagance were shortly to be united. 

Application did not envy her sister this unlooked-for 
good fortune, but she felt a small portion of regret at find- 
ing that she was not invited to be bride’s-maid. “ Never 
mind it, child, never mind it,” said the old woman, kiss- 
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ing her favourite, “ you shall have other gratifications, for 
you are a good girl, and deserve.all I can do for you. 

I have bought you a harpsichord, and materials for draw. 
ing; now you have learned every thing that is useful, I 
wish you to have recreations, and have engaged suitable 
persons to instruct you. Set about it with a good heart 
my dear, and I warrant you will succeed’ Application 
was highly delighted; her diligence and attention made 
ample amends for the lost time; and her progress, though 
not rapid, was satisfactory. In fact, though she found ex- 
treme difficulty in the undertaking, she was not discouraged, 
but continued her efforts until they were crowned with the 
desired effect ; for she made herself perfect in whatever she 
undertook. 

The wedding was soon celebrated with the utmost fes- 
tivity; nothing was heard but mirth and gladness, and the 
new-married couple, according to the modern fashion, set 
off on an excursion of pleasure. During their absence, 4 
young man, who rented a small farm in the neighbour 
hood, became enamoured of Application, and contrived as 
often as he could, to threw himself in her way ; he was e 
youth. of singular character, remarkably steady in his man- 
ners, economical in his way of living, and indefatigable in 
his endeavours to make the best of bis small profits; his 
name was Perseverance. The desire of rendering himself 
acceptable to the object of his attachment, stimulated him 
to the most surprising exertions, and he soun improved his 
farm so much, that the estate was doubled in value. In- 
dustry, who secretly favoured him, oceasionally lent him 
money, and in a very short time he found himself able to 
purchase a more extensive farm than that he had before 
rented. Satisfied that he was likely to prosper, he took 
courage to solicit the hand of his fair mistress; who, infu- 
enced by tlie persuasions of her godmother, was not averse 
to the proposal, but prudently referred him to her parents 
They, however, refused to interfere; they said, that % 
their daughter had chosen other protection than theirs, 
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they should no longer think it necessary to bestow their advice 
or attention upon her, and: she might take the consequences 
of her own choice. Application soon understood by this 
answer, that they wished to cast her off entirely, and the 
idea of it at first cost her some tears, but the tender soli- 
citude of her godmother and her lover, soon composed her 
spirits, and she gave her hand where her heart was sin- 
cerely attached. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the trivial events that 
succeeded. The good old woman quitted her cottage, and 
went to reside with the new-married pair, who presented 2 
pattern of the truest conjugal fidelity ; and in the course of 
a few years had, by their economy and good management, 
raised themselves to a state of opulence. The chateau had 
been for some time deserted, the family having quitted it 
to reside in the metropulis; aud as all intercourse had for 
a long time ceased between Application and her relations, 
she almost despaired of seeing or hearing from her parents 
again. 

One evening, as she was sitting in a beautiful arhour at 
the extremity of a lawn, which had been carefully kept in 
order for the recreation of her children, to whom she was 
playing on the guitar, while they danced round, she heard 
a feeble voice enquiring for the farm which belonged to a 
man named Perseverance. The question was addressed to 
a labourer, who, with a broad grin, replied, “ why, bless 
your sow), old measter, you bees at the very sil] on’t,. Dunna 
you zee that great white house, with the beautiful railing, 


‘und all the orchards behind it; that be the very pleace, zure 


now.”-—“ No, no,” returned the first speaker, “ that is not 
the place I mean; we must have lost ourselvés, for I 
thought the house stood just hereabouts, but it is only a 
poor mean looking farm-house.” The labourer again, grin- 
ned; “why that mought be,” said he, “ if you farnt been 
in these parts for.some years; but Squire Perseverance has 
gt up in the world, and has saved a mort of money, but 


thef he bees rich, he is not proud and upstart, like some 
VOL, Byram N. 3, P P 
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folks, but is mindful of the poor, God bless him; and so is 
his sweet lady, and they have a pretty little set of children 
too, and they are all as happy as they deserve; so, if you 
want any thing, yeu cannot go to a better gate, that is the 
house, zure enow !” 

Application, who had listened to this dialogue with some 
surprise, now peeped through the jessamine bush, which 
divided the lawn from the lane which led -to the house, and 
perceived a man, bent with age, carrying an infant at his 
back, while an older boy hung by the skirt of his coat, and 
@ young woman, pale, sickly, and meanly clad, seemed 
with difficulty to crawl by his side. Application instantly 
ran to the gate, and beckoning to the weary travellers, told 
them who she was, and invited them in to refresh them- 
selves. The young woman looked abashed, but the old 
man, raising his eyes and hands to heaven, burst into 
{ears ; and at that moment Application recognized her fa- 
ther! Shocked at beholding him in: such a situation, it 
was some time before she could speak,eto ask a question; 
and Genius, for it was indeed she in that miserable situa- 
tion, was too much ashamed of her former concduct to enter 
on any explanation. Application, however, recollecting her, 
embraced her affectionately; “ think not, sister,” said she, 
“ that I resent what is past; if it is in my power to serve 
you, I am sure I shall be happy in the opportunity of 
evincing my duty and affection. But where is your hus 
band—are these your children?”—They are,” replied Ge- 
hius; “but I am a widow, and my mother too is dead.” 
‘Application stooped to caress the children, but she found 
them cross and froward; she then presented her own to 
her father, who clasped them in his arms, and shed tears 
over them, while the engaging little innocents clung round 
him, twisted his silver locks, and laughed to see his long 
beard. “ Weare come back beggars, my child,” said the 
old man, with a sigh; “ my improvident son-in-law squan- 
dered away my property, and I too thoughtlessly impove- 
rished myself to supply him with resources fur the gaming: 
table. My wifé, when Iwas no longer able to support her 
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in affluence, grew peevish and morose. I client her ill- 
temper shortened her days. As to this poor spoiled child 
here, deserted by her husband, and neglected by all those 
pretended friends, who once flattered and caressed her, she 
found herself unable to procure the means of supporting 
her helpless little ones: we therefore quitted town, and 
undertook this journey, in hopes of being able, with your 
assistance, to get into some way of earning a scanty sub- 
sistence.” At that moment Perseverance enteréd, he was 
surprised at seeing the party who surrounded his wife, but 
still more when informed who they were. The goodness 
of his heart soon told him how to act, and with the 
greatest cordiality he assured them they were welcome, and 
desired them to consider his house their home. Such unme- 
rited kindness was not lost upon Genius, who immediately 
resolved to make herself deserving of her sister’s generous 
affection. All her former idle and dissipated habits were 
laid aside; she assisted Application in all her domestic 
concerns, and the delighted grandfather superintended the 
education of the litle ones, A more united, happy family, 
was not to be seen throughout the country, and the filial 
piety of Application was as much extolled as her charity 
and incomparable sweetness of disposition. While Genius, 
perceiving that vanity, self-love, and superficial accom- 
plishments, go but a short way towards promoting the ad- 
vantage of the possessor, directed her attention to more 
laudable pursuits, and blending utility with elegance, soon 
retrieved the reputation she had lost while the favoured 
child of prosperity. 

. Thus we find it in real life :-—the unpromising and neg- 
lected frequently, by dint of care and assiduity, make their 
way in the world, and arrive at an eminence never ex- 
pected; while the pampered children of prosperity, rene 
dered giddy by flattery and indulgence, and dazzled with 
their own lustre, neglect the means of security, and falj 


from their pinnacle of glory into the abyss of enapenect 
and misery, 
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A TALE-—.IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 





** One was his love, and fair wasshe.” Fingal, 
wna 
LETTER I. 


TO CHARLES D , ESQ. 
M Park. 

HOW transitory! how uncertain! how vain! my dear 
Charles, are the joys of us “sons of little men.” Notas 
week since, and in the bosom of a family by whom I way 
esteemed, surrounded by companions I loved, my hours 
flew on the soft pinions of content. But now, how is the 
scene altered! the solemn trappings of death, the heart- 
sickening gloom of grief and melancholy encompass me, 
and not one consoling friend have I to chear the dreary 
scene. 

You must remember, that the mandate which so suddenly 
drew me from the “ abode of science,’ and from a house 
rendered dear to me by the kind treatment I had received 
in it, and by a residence from childhood, to meet a father 
I never knew, and to visit a home I never found such, 
stated, “that my father was dangerously ill; and that it 
was feared, unless my attendance was quickly given, it 
would be too late.” 

Strange, hitherto unfelt emotion filled my breast, as the 
chaise, whirled as fast as four horses, urged by their 
drivers to the utmost speed, could draw it, approached the 
seat of my ancestors. On my arrival, I sprang from the 
chaise and rushed into the house, the word “ father” trem- 
bling on my lips: an elderly man, with a look of grief and 
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a bow of humility, offered to conduct me to his apartment. 
I followed him, and, for the first time within my recollec- 
tion, beheld a father. But, short was the satisfaction (for 
still, Charles, *twas a satisfaction, whatever the situation 
in which I beheld him) for his spirit seemed only to have 
awaited my arrival. He could not speak to me, but looked 
imploringly in my face. I seized his hand, and addressing 
him by the tenderest epithets, prayed him to speak to and 
bless a son, who loved him, and still hoped to have an 
opportunity of paying him every filial attention. But ’twas 
past; the only answer he made me was a slight pressure 
of iny hand, and in a few seconds his earthly scene closed 
for ever. 

What must be the sensations of a child, who has been 
the companion, friend, and delight of a parent, upon such 
an occasion, when even I, for whom, I am sorry to say, 
my father never entertained much affection, felt indescrib- 
ably wretched? 

I have no relation to participate in my sorrow; the do- 
mestics move with the solemnity of mutes: the large dreary 
mansion, in which I see or hear nothing but the dismal 
insignia of death, and preparations for interment, fills me 
horror. Would you were here, Charles. Remember me to 
the worthy doctor, and his kind family; assure my old 
companions of my continued esteem, 

And believe me to be your sincere friend, 
HENRY M 


LETTER IL 


"Tis over, my friend, and my spirits, though still de- 
Pressed, are somewhat relieved from that intolerable weight 
that overpowered them, previqus to the funeral. *I'was 
simply decent, not magnificent; my soul recoils at seeing 
the sons of dust borne to their last resting place with all 
the pomp of an eastern pageant. <‘ Nos artistes font verser 
des Jarmes A des statues de marbre auprés des tombeaux 
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desgrands. Il faut bien y faire pleurer des statues, quand 
les hommes n’y pleurent pas,” says St. Pierre; and thie 
tears of séveral villagers, who attended, and to whom my 
father had been a benefactor, appeared to nie more honcour- 
able to the memory of the deceased, aid mere grateful tri. 
butes to, and prodfs of his worth, than the: gaudy escut- 
cheons I have seen deck the hearse of ‘the departed great, 
than the purchased epitaph, or monumental urn. There is 
not'a soul in the family, or the village, but appears to have 
‘almost adored my father; and not a tongue utters his 
‘ame, without coupling with it the sacred one of some vir- 
‘tue, as his‘chafacteristic. Is it not strange, ‘Charles, tnen, 
that an only, an unoffending son, should ever have been 
’an object of ‘dislike te'such a man? The only way in 
‘which I can ‘avcount for it is this: my father, when very 
young, beheld, and beholding loved, the beauteous Maria 
‘C——, a union with whom was dissonant to the wishes 
of my grandfather, who had formed other views for an 
only, wealthy, and‘admired’son. The lady’ my grandfather 
had selected was heiress of a noble family, and possessed 
of immense’ wealth, ‘to-whom, ‘after a long and ineffectual 


‘struggle against the ambitious decrees of his parent, my 
‘father was married. 


Thus was he, with‘a heatt pantingly alive to the joys of 
a youthful passion, forced mto the arms of a woman he 
scarcely knew, and for whose virtues, seeing them through 
the veil his love for another placed before them, he had no 
esteem. Dreary and joyless crept on the days of the newly- 


"married pair; my mother’s conduct was irreproachable; 


my father’s behaviour ‘towatds Her was always consistent 
with decorum. Still they never experienced, in this cold, 
heartless commerce, those‘ pure delights, which gild an 
union whose torch has been lit by the hand of love. For 
tunately for her, (fortunately I may say, . for surely death is 
preferable to a life fettered by chains of duty, whose links 
are rendered galling by bitter reflections, and waat of aflec- 
tion, for those with whom. you are united) my mother 
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died, ere I had been dn inhabitant of this busy globe three 
weeks. To say my father felt sorrow on this occasion 
would be’ false; he had never' loved -her, -he had nothing in 
his conduct towards her to reproath ‘himself with, and 
hope shewed, in the distance, the form of his still beloved, 
still unmarried, Maria C———-, as attainable. From the 
moment I-was born he evinced an utter aversion for me, 
erising, as I sppose, from the impossibility of separating 
from me the recollection of the misery the union with my 
mother had caused him. When I was presented to him 
after my birth, he:shuddering turned away ; and never, till 
the hour in which he died, did I receive one look, or word 
of love from him. As he had, at the wish of his father, 
entered into a marriage he disliked, that father could rea- 
sonably lay no further restraint upon his inclinations, 
therefore, at the expiration of his mourning, he was united 
to his long-loved Maria C ; and from that period his 
life glided on in one uninterrupted tide of happiness, if I 
except his chagrin at having no children by this adored 
wife. In the meantime, though I ‘was never blessed by 
paternal affection, he had-too strong a sense of duty to 
neglect me. My mother-in-law (with characteristic kind- 
ness) offered to rear me at home; but to this, even at her 
request, he would never consent: accordingly I was nursed, 
and lived entirely away from my paternal mansion. Ata 
properage I was placed with the worthy. Dr. L——,in whose 
house I had the good fortune to gain your friendship, and 
where I remained, conscious of the want of nothing, but 
those tender delights I have seen others give and receive, in 
the efidearments of filial-love; and ‘for»which my heart 
yearned, till the order ‘reachedme to-attend the last mo- 
ments of my father. My mother-in-law died about three 
months previous to this melancholy event, to which old 
Thomas (my steward, from whom I have gathered all these 
particulars) says.it-may ‘be.attributed; for he never, after 
this heavy loss, held up his head, but from.grief.pined into 
taelancholy, and. from«melancholy into-sicknoess. He like 
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‘wise tells me, he would have sent for me, had not a king 
of shame forbidden his inviting one to the house of mourn. 
ing, to whom the door of happiness had ever been shut, 
Would to God he had sent for me! for by those affections 
and attentions I feel natural to my disposition (thongh 
awakened but to be extinguished by the tears of grief) | 
might have prolonged a life dear to me, and valuable to 
society. But, “ Bornons ici cette carritre ;” for I dare say 
you have had enough of family biography and family con- 
cerns, so adieu for the present. 
Yours most truly, 





HENRY N . 
(To be continued. ) 








THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER ; 
OR A 
JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES. 


Seeeieiitiemeat 


PACKET VIT. 


Fitzosborne Park, April 20. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, 


FITZOSBORNE having left home for a few days, in 
e@rder to visit, with his steward, an estate he is about 
purchasing, I shall devote the chief part of the period of 
his absence to the continuation of my “ Journal of Vicis- 
situdes.” I shall, therefore, reconduct you back again to 
Langdale, and proceed to tell you, that, 


«¢ O’ercome with wonder, and opprest with joy, 
The struggling passions barr’d the door of speech ;” 


and I was, for some time, unable to express either my 
gratitude towards the worthy doctor, or my rapturous €3- 
altation at finding myself again admitted to the bosom! 
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confidence and friendship. Convinced that mine had been 
astate of involuntary criminality, Mrs. Ewbank’s disposi- 
tion prevailed over all her once deep-rooted prejudices, and 
she strove, with unremitting assiduity, to heal the wounds 
she had so lately aided in afflicting; while Anna displayed, 
inevery look and action, the joy she experienced in my 
restoration to the good opinion of her parents. Never for 
a moment did this amiable friend quit my chamber, until 
my recovery was arrived at that point when I could be re- 
moved with safety to the Grove; where, placed once more 
inan airy, comfortable apartment, attended hy the friends 
I regarded, and partaking of every comfort and convenience 
it was possible to procure for my gratification, I was daily 
making progress towards the attainment of a state of per- 
fect convalescence, to which the return of Mr. Ewbank 
greatly contributed; nor did the presence of Montague 
Wallace, who, a few days after the return of his uncle, un- 
expectedly increased the domestic circle, tend to retard my 
recovery; there was in his looks and manner sufficient to 
encourage in my breast the flattering hope that I possessed 
at least his friendship. 

With a heart expanding with grateful emotions of 
thankfulness to the benign Disposer of events, for all his 
mercies, my eyes often filled with tears of rapture, as I 
drew in my mind a contrast betwixt my then blissful situa~ 
tion and the extreme of wretchedness under which I la- 
boured, while a lodger at Dame Bassenthwaite’s. The 
hue of health again tinged my cheeks, and I found that 
there is scarcely any state of suffering so completely void of 
comfort as to lead the heart to dark despair, unless con- 
science reminds us, that “ to all the evil of misfortune this 
sting is added, blame thy foolish self;” and we feel along 
with it the certainty of being despised by others, that we 
have doomed our days to bitter retrospection, our nights to 
anguish and unavailing remorse. 

But, to go on with my story, you will recollect I men- 
tioned, in a former part of my narrative, that Mr. Hare 
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rington had led me to believe he had written a full accouy 
of our supposed marriage to the friendly Mr. Ewbank, and 
explained whatever was requisite upon the subject ; assy. 
ing me also, he had deposited his letter in the post-office: 
and, with well-dissembled astonishment, often afterwan\ 
expressed his surprize no answer had ever been received, 
to either his epistle or the one I had at the same time, al. 
dressed to my beloved Anna. Perfidious man! those very 
letters he had consigned to the flames before we quitted 
Westmoreland; and, through the means of his confidential 
valet, who witnessed the mock-ceremony of our marriage, 
and, as I afterwards discovered, gloried in vilifying and 
destroying my reputation, all letters which I either wrote 
to my friends, or those which during several ‘months they 
frequently addressed to me, were suppressed, read, and 
commented on, with every expression of ridicule and deri- 
sion, and, finally, committed to the flames; so that, e- 
cepting the one letter I already mentioned, as coming from 
my uncle Mr. O’Grady, I was not permitted to receives 
single line addressed to me, while under the detested roof 
of my betrayer. Thus, while I mourned the loss of friend 
ship, and experienced the feelings of wounded pride and 
disappointment, at the supposed neglect and coldness of 
my. Anna and ‘her parents, they were no less hurt and 
astonished at my persevering silence; which was at length, 
as they believed, accounted for, by the vile misrepresenta 
tions of the villain Morley, (the name of Harrington's 
valet) who, taking occasion to throw himself in the way 
of Mr. Ewbank, at the time he went to Westmoreland to 
airange his employer’s concerns at the Lodge, with appa 
rent reluctance suffered himself, as it were, to be led into 
a fuil detail of what he termed my profligate conduct and 
abandoned principles; representing me as one of the most 
consummate hypocrites in nature, possessing a boundless in- 
fluence over his master, and, while deceiving him by the 
specious wiles of cunning and dissimulation, rioting in vo 
jJuptuousness and guilt, with sume of his more favoured a 
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sociates. This man was like his master a completely-finished 
hypocrite ; and it is therefore not surprising that he imposed 
upon the unsuspecting minds of my friends. And, when 
io all that they had heard from Morley was added my de- 
parture from the country, without a single line to announce 
intelligence of such import to my fame and future welfare ; 
my continual silence, and disregard of every argument to 
lure me back to virtue; my frequent appearance in public 
with the known libertine associates of Harrington; it alto-~ 
gether completed their opinion of my. conduct, and led 
them to give full credit to the assurance of a female cor- 
respondent of Mrs, Ewbank, who had passed the preceding 
summer in the neigbourhood uf Langdale, and being on a 
visit toa friend at Richmond, had frequent opportunities 
of observing me during our stay at that place ; represented 
me as living, with apparent satisfaction, the companion of 
amarried man, and exhibiting myself at various places of 





| public entertainment with persons of the most notoriously 


infamous characters. 
Alas! poor human nature! how humiliating ts the re- 
flection we are frequently compelled to make, that so many 
beings, endowed with rational faculties, appear to “ live on 
tales of slander,” mark what is done amiss by others, mis- 
judge, misrepresent, and blacken the conduct of all who 
iall beneath the lash of their censure. 
With such corroborating instances of my dishonour, it 
can scarce be matter of astonishment, that prejudice fuwed 
strong and powerfully against me, or, that anxious to pre- 
serve the spotless reputation of her daughter, Mrs. Ew- 
bank resolved,’ when she beheld me at her house, to pre- 
vent an interview between us; and though, in consequence 
of the anguish I endured at my.cold reception, where I 
had hoped to meet the extended hand of sympathy aud 
iriendship, when the real cause of her severity was ex- 
plained, I could not condemn the stern inflexibility. which 
had torn my heart with sufferings, and appeared, at the 
Moment, a cruel stretch of inhumanity. 
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On some occasions chance favours even the unfortunate : 
and I have cause to add, chance did indeed befriend me, 
when, during Mr. Ewbank’s stay in London, whither he 
‘had gone but a few days previous to my return into the 
country, he fortunately fell in company with Mr. Meredith, 
who, to clear all doubts, and explain whatever circum. 
stances seemed mysterious in my conduct, lost not a mo. 
ment in soliciting an interview with Mr. Ewbank, at his 
lodgings; where, in the presence of Montague Wallace, 
whom he had also requested to listen to my justification, he 
detailed the whole series of deceptions and falsehoods, 
which had tended to.destroy my peace and blast my reputa- 
tion: and such was the power of his eloquence, such the 
convincing proofs he produced of my innocence and the 
baseness which had been employed to betray me, that his 
auditors, entirely satisfied of my innocence, resolved, on 
hearing I had quitted London, to hasten likewise to the 
country, and restore me to the breast of confidence and 
affection. 

Mr. Ewbank, I have already told you, had taken upon 
himself the arrangement of my deceased parent’s affairs, 
and, with the most scrupulous attention to my interest, 
had made the utmost of the trifling property my father had 
left. Four hundred pounds comprized the sum total of my 
riches; which being by no means adequate to my support 
in a state of illness, I resolved to reserve the same in the 
event of sickness, or any disastrous circumstance; while I 
endeavoured to obtain a livelihood by the exercise of my 
talents, or the labour of my hands, My friends were 
urgent for my remaining at the Grove, and considering 
their dwelling as my future home; but I could not resolve 
to seek to conquer my répugnance to the idea of being 4 
mere dependent on their bounty, and therefore resisted all 
their entreaties; and remembering, with heart-felt grati- 
tude, my uncle’s friendly invitation thither, when he be- 
lieved me poor, destitute, and forlorn, I resolved to visit 
hin. I accordingly prepared for m journey to the sister 
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kingdom, and, after many tender and affectionate adieus, 


I touk leave of my beloved friends in Westmoreland, and 
resolved to meet the frowns of fortune with courage, should 
fate again derive a pleasure from persecuting its already 
chastened victim. To Parkgate then 1 bent my course, 
having travelled in the stage from Kendal, and finding a 
packet was to sail in a few hours, I engaged my passage, 
and in safety landed in Ireland. 

Arrived at Dublin, I procured a conveyance to the house 
of a gentleman, where, according to directions I had received 
from Mr. O’Grady, when apprized of my intention of visiting 
Ireland, I was to remain during a couple of days, to rest from 
the fatigues of the voyage, and announce my arrival to my 
uncle, At the house of this same person, whose name was 
Carty, I experienced every possible kindness and attention. 
Mrs. Carty was a woman of superior manners, and consi- 
derable knowledge of the world; her husband a plain, sen- 
sible, well-meaning man, hospitable, friendly, and warm- 
hearted ; and, during the few days I passed beneath their 
roof, I had frequent occasions to remark the goodness of 
their hearts, and the generosity and benevolence of their 
natures, 

On the fourth day after my arrival, I again proceeded on 
the way towards the abode of my forefathers, Mrs. Carty 
having accompanied me the two first stages of the journey, 
and, in the evening of the same day on which I quitted 
Dublin, arrived at the entrance to Bally Grady, or, as the 
lady of the mansion chose it to be called in her presence, 
Mount O'Grady. 

At the entrance of a large, old-fashioned, gloomy hall, 
hung round with coarse engravings of hunters, dogs, and 
horses, I was met by the hospitable owner of the mansion, 
and his lady. By the former I was received with cordial 
welcome ; by the latter with a ridiculous mixture of affected 
condescension and haughtiness; while a crowd of children 
and servants, attracted to the same place by the sound of 
the carriage-wheels, <ud their eager desire to behold the 
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expected stranger, stood gaping and staring, and in audible 
whispers increased the confused din arising from the bark. 
ing of some unruly curs. When I reached the ordinary 
sitting-room, my uncle, who had before embraced me with 
the warmth of real affection, again welcomed me to Bally 
Grady; and, surveying my features with attention, de- 
clared, “ I was the image of his poor sister, and should on 
that account be always dear to him. Though, on my 
conscience,” said he, “ my dear Ally, I can’t tell whether [ 
jiked your father or mother best. Poor Gracey was one of 
the prettiest girls in all Ireland; and that’s a big word, let 
me tell you, where we have so many pratty women. To be 
sure, your father was as handsome for a man, and, when 
dressed in his rigimintals, was as noble a looking fellow as 
could be seen in the three kingdoms; but a little thought 
less, or so. They contrived, one way or other, to rub 
through, and so where was the good of bothering their heads 
about money; so never you give it a thought, my dear— 
you’re as welcome to the run of my house as e’er a child of 
my own; but don’t be melancholy, my dear cratup, your 
aunt and I will be kind as heart can wish; and faith, you'll 
be sure of my love, if only ’cause you're so like Gracey.” 

From this specimen of my uncle’s language, you will 
readily Craw your conclusions of the knowledge and under- 
standing of the honest Hibernian; but, to judge tho- 
roughly of the speaker, you must have seen him; for no 
language can do justice, nor can any one, in truth, who 
has not mingled a good deal with the natives of the sister 
kingdom, form a true notion of their expressive looks, an¢ 
yet more expressive tones and gestures, when earnestly et- 
gaged in conversation. Do not, however, imagine I write 
thus in order tu excite you to ridicule their manners 
their language; far from me be such an illiberal and un- 
grateful intention. ; 

I acquainted my uncle with the unfortunate circum 
stances relative to my knowledge of Mr. Harrington; @ 
the detail of which he listened with astonishment and 
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horror: and solemnly assured me he would not divulge a 

llable of the affair to any mortal in existence. “ Not even 
to Mrs. O'Grady,” said he, “ for women, begging your 
pardon, Ally, have slippery tongues, and sometimes blab 
what they should keep to themselves. But trust to me, 
my dear, for keeping a secret, with e’er a man, woman, or 
child, in all Ireland. Ah! you’re young yet, my dear,” 
continued the easy tempered mortal, with an expressive 
shrug, “ but you’ll some day come tu think its the best 
way to leave off bothering yourself about trifles. Take it 
all fair and aisey, and you'll be a deal happier.” 

But alas! discretion was not amongst the number of the 
good qualities of Dennis O’Grady ; and, as 1 had some time 
afterwards occasion to know, many hours had net elapsed 
ere he imparted the whole of my unfortunate story to his 
wife, who listened to the tale with various feelings; and 


| though she, too, promised never to breathe a syllable of 


the subject to another, it was a tale too fraught with food 
for the curious and the malicious, to be long hidden in the 
recesses Of her own bosom. But of this I shall have occa- 
sion to say more hereafter, I shall therefore drop the sub- 
ject at present, and proceed to acquaint you, that of the 
many visitors at Mount O’Grady, and amongst the wide. 
circle of acquaintance I formed during my stay there, I 
was most particularly distinguished by the accomplished - 
interesting Mrs, Townsend, the much-admired Mr. Patrick 
M‘Dermot, and the really estimable and agreeable Major 
Macartney, than by any others of the number to whom I 
owe the debt of gratitude, for unremitting attentions, and 
the utmost hospitality and politeness. 

Possessed of a considerable landed property, a tolerably 
handsome exterior, an undaunted effrontery, and a com- 
petent share of self-sufficiency and vanity, Mr. Patrick 
M'Dermot, or, as he was usually familiarly called, Pat 
M'Dermot, was one of the most favoured of the neigh- 
bouring beaux, and an universal idol amongst the misses, 
who were either angling for a rich husband, or gratified by 
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flattery, and pleased to be noticed by one of the first-rate 
dashers in the country, whom they styled a “ eharming 
fellow.” — 

From the first time I was introduced to him, he singled 
me out as the principal object of his disagreeable attep- 
tions ; and I was perpetually told, by my acquaintance, he 
declared, wherever he went, that Miss Arundel was the 
prettiest girl he had ever beheld, and if he could prevail 
upon himself to become a Benediet, she would be the fa- 
voured object of his choice. 

To compensate, however, m some degree, for the ex 
treme disagreeableness of M‘Dermot’s attentions, I was 
early distinguished by the far more amiable and engaging 
Major Macartney, a young man of worthy and respectable 
character, of distinguished merit as any officer in a re- 
giment of foot, allied to some of the first families in the 
kingdom, and possessed of a moderate independence, be 
sides his commission, and his almost certain prospect of 
succeeding to a considerable estate, the property of his ma- 
ternal grandfather; which he has, sincethen, actually be 
rome possessed of by the will of his relation. He is now 
the husband of an amiable and lovely woman, whom he 
chanced to meet when quartered somewhere in the north of 
England ; and who bestowed on him a handsome fortune, 
and gave him, in herself,a much greater prize. 

But, having now paid all due attention to my admirers 
and male friends, I must no longer delay intreducing to 
your acquaintance, Mrs. Townsend, a young and lovely 
widow; she was a native of Ireland, and the relict of an 
Irish gentleman possessed of a considerable estate in that 
country; but having passed the chief part of her life in 
England, she had become more partial to that isle thap 
to the place of her nativity, and was merely on a visit 
to some of her relations at the period when our acquaint- 
ance commenced. Young (for she was then only four and 
twenty) interesting, graceful, and accomplished, she was 





_ an object well calculated to insure the meed of admiration 
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Flattered, as I was, by the attentions of the lovely 
widow, I readily accorded her my grateful affection and the 
sincerest friendship; and, with inexpressible satisfaction, 
complied with her entreaty to take up my abode with her, 
as soon as she had completed her allotted stay in Ireland, 
and returned to pass her remaining life at her residence in 
Hertfordshire, “ where happy in your society, my beloved 
Albinia,” said she, “ [ shall pass the greatest portion of my 
time in the full enjoyment of pure friendship and rational 
pursuits. My story,” said she, “is short, and not parti- 
cularly interesting, but, such as it is, I will give it you in 
as few words as possible.” 

Bowing, I thanked my fair friend for the confidence she 
reposed ia me; and she then gave me an account of what 
she styled her “ little romance.” 





—_——— 








“Born to a considerable inheritance, and reared in ~ 


the lap of indulgence, I was from infancy accustomed to 
the gratification of every wish. But, not to tire you with 
a long account of my wrong mode of education, I shall 
pass over the time, until. about seven years ago, when I 
bestowed myself, and an ample independence, upon a 
man, whom a romantic fancy led me to imagine was en- 
dowed with every quality that could adorn the human 
character, and ensure my future felicity. A short time 
sufficed, however, to convince me I had egregiously mis- 
taken the real character of Mr. Townsend; for, instead 
ef proving the tender affectionate soother of my cares, the 
sympathizing friend, he was cold-hearted, and immode- 
rately selfish, 

“ A happy state of wedlock, anda comfortable home, are 
blessings for which the possessor cannot be too thankful ; 
but where there is a want of domestic happiness, how 
pitiable is the lot of those whom only the hand ‘of death 
can separate. Such was the misery I experienced—such the 
prespects which opened on my view. I could only feel pity 
and contempt for my husband, and from the time I felt that 
sentiment within my breast, disputes and disagreements 
G62 
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‘succeeded cach other almost daily, and so closely, that 


every ray of comfort seemed lost to me for ever. When 
fate, most unexpectedly, released me from the weary bur. 
den I had placed upon my own head; and, by the death of 
Townsend, I became once more free from care; but there 
are some circumstances,” added she, suppressing a sigh, 
“ which .at this time tend to cast a shade across my 
happiness.” : 

Having now browght you to the conclusion of Mrs, 
Townsend’s little narrative, I shall take my leave. of you 
for the present, and subseribe myself, 

My dear Mrs. M ’s 
Ever affectionate friend, 
ALBINIA FITZOSBORNE. 











Cabinet of Fashion, 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—A Roman robe of pink crape, wern over white satin. 
a long Spanish slashed sleeve, with an antique cuff of fine net 
lace ; horizontal stripe front, with a quilting of lace round the 
bosom ; the slashes of the sleeve filled with folds of white satin, 
and their terminations finished with silver filigree, or mother of 
pearl buttons; a cestus of white satin, with correspondent clasp 
and broach. Hair in waved eurls, confined round the head with 
a wreath of Persian roses. Necklace and ear-rings of peail. 
White shoes and gloves. Fan of spangled crape. 

Fig. 2.—A muslin dress, with long sleeves ; an Algerine tuni¢ 
of white satin, trimmed round with an embroidered border of 
silver, simply confined in the centre with a Regency broach. A 
Turkish cloak, or short coat, with arm-holes, composed of Indian 
muslin, and lined with cerulean blue sarsnet, trimmed with white 
lace, put on very fall ; the cloak to be open ia front, to shew 
the front of the tunic. A helmet cap, composed of silver net, 
with :pangles; a cluster of Labrador roses in front. A neck- 
chain and ear-rings of Indian gold. Gloves and shecs white kid. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


a Se 


LINES 
TO THE MEMORY OF MR. JOSEPH LEASINBY. 


w= chilling death, uprear’d in giant pride, 
Lifts his pale arm, and, rudely trampling wide, 

Sweeps to the grave, with unrelenting rage, 

The silv’ry tresses of exhausted age; 

F’en ’mid the tributes warm affections pay, 

We bless the hour that quench’d the vital ray, 

That burst the fetters of each earthly tie, 

And snatch’d the spirit to a happier sky. 

Tir'd of the world, and sick’ning for repose, 

We saw that nature hail’d the peaceful close, 

With eager joy resign’d her fragile trust, 

To sleep in union with the native dust : 

And though awhile the tide of grief may flow, 

Short is the pang, and transient is the woe, 


























But ah! when gath’ring on the fairy scene, 
Where life expanding yzayly smiles serenc, 
Amid the roseate bow’rs and flow’ry walks 
Of jocund youth, the sullen tyrant stalks ; 
When, proud with triumph, pale destruction fings 
The sable tempest from her ebon wings, 

And seatt’ring darkness o’er the lucid dawn, 
Blots out the sunshine of the joyeus morn ; 
When early virtues rip’ning into bleom 

Fade from our sight, aud vanish in the tomb— 
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Like the sad snow-drop with’ring on the bed, 
Where late in beauty wav'd her graceful head, 
Till angry whirlwinds o’er the shrinking stem 
Pour’d their bleak rage, and erush’d the vernal gem— 
What melting pity streams in full controul, 
What stronger feelings wring the tortur’d soul! 
The pensive breast upheaves a deeper sigh, 

And keener anguish veils the drooping eye : 
Oh! as with melancholy gaze we trace, 

The dull cold features of the pallid face, 

And think how soon, amid the visions bright, 
Of health and fancy frown’d the shades of night, 
How soon dread sickness, with insidious guile, 
Prey’d on the cheek, and revell’d on the smile ; 
Oh! as we see the damp and narrow cell, 

Close on the breathless form we lov’d so well, 
What dear rememb’rance kindles at the heart, 
What tender sorrows agonizing start! 

And oft affliction, with obdurate sway, 

Though years on years revolving glide away, 
Surviving mournful through the whelming round, 
Still lives to weep, and still remains to wound. 


Yet is there solace that can whisper rest, , 
Lull ev’ry care, and sooth th’ unhappy breast, 
With angel-voice can bid the tumult cease, 
And hush the struggling bosom into peace. 
’Tis not the varying aim, the lapse of time, 
The balm of friendship, or the change of clime, 
The glit’ring splendors of the courtly ball, 
The festive riot, or the midnight ball— 
’Tis the glad smile that deck’d the farewell scene, 
Hung round the lips, and beam’d with ray serene, 
The conscious hope that cheer’d the parting breath, 
And flash’d triumphant through the glooms of death, 
The dying look, that streaming up to heav'n, . 
Blaz’d with the lucid joy: of sins forgiv’n! 
These, these, full oft amid the pensive flow 
Of sad regret and tributary woe, 
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Shall check the lab’ring sigh, and sweetly cast 

A tranguil sunshine o’er the dreary past ; 

To these full oft shall mem’ry back return, 

Shall gaze delighted, and forget to mourn. 

Oh! when the breast, upheav'd with gen’rons pain, 
Feels ev'ry outward consolation vain, 

These yet shall wake to minister relief, 

And stem the torrent of impetuous grief! 


—-———— - a 





And such, e’er bursting from its mould’ring shrine, 
Fled thy pure spirit, Leasinby! were thine ; 
Such the mild calm that o’er thy features hung, 
Such the glad hope that fauiter'd on thy tongue! 
No guilty horrors throng'd in vengeful pow'r, 
To dim the radiance of thy parting hour ; 
From death's cold brows were stripp’d the sable frowa, 
The meed of triumph, and the victor’s crown ; 
No dark’ning terrors brooded on his wing ; 
Strong was the shaft, but impotent the sting : 
For thee no shadows of impervious gloom 
Veil'd the dread confines of the noiseless tomb ; 
Thy kindling eye, as sinking to repose, 
Exhausted nature languish’d to her close, 
Far o'er the grave uprear’d in fond desire, 
Look’d up to heav’n, and gloried to expirc! 


Then why these tears, that trembling from their source, 
Urge down my cheek their melancholy course? 
Say, would they murmur at the just decree, 

Of Him who bade thy gentle spirit flee ? 

Say, would they drag thee from the realms of bliss, 
Again to wander in a world like this? 

Ah! no, my friend !-—’tis when I backward stray, 
And seem to gaze upon a yesterday, 

That sorrow weeps—for then, by fancy !ed, 

With thee once more my rambling footsteps tread ; 
I see once more thy welcome form appear, 

Thy social converse whispers in my ear, 

And all the past, deck’d in the vivid hue 

Of pleasing mem’ry, crowds upon my view ' 
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But soon, ah! soon, lost in afflictive shade, 
From my sad sight the cheating prospects fade, 
And ‘mid the lustre of ingenuous trath, 

The charms of virtue, and the bloom of youth, 

I see thee droop and die—like the lorn flow’r, 
Snapp’d in the ruthless blast, and with’ring in an hour! 
Yes! it is then that bleeding sorrows flow, 

And swell my bosom with the pangs of woe.— 
But when upborne on meditative wings, 

I raise my thoughts from sublunary things, 

And lift these orbs, with glitt’ring tears impearl’d, 
Where smiles “ another und a better world /” 

I weep thee not—for on that happy shore, 

Where stern misfortune can oppress no more, 
Where the rude throbs of anxious trouble cease, 
And all is joy and everlasting peace ; 

There, ’mid the regions of eternal rest, 

An angel now—FI see thy spirit blest! 

Oh! as I contemplate that bright serene, 

How pants my heart to share the cloudless scene ! 
My struggling soul, impatient to be free, 

Half envies the sweet bliss that circles thee; 

And, fondly gazing on those realms divine, 

Tir’d of the jarring earth, sighs for a peace like thine. 


Salisbury-Square, April, 1811. OSEAR. 


TO THE SKYLARK. 


AS wand’ring thus to hail the lucid dawn, 
My idle footsteps roam the flow'ry plain, 
How sweetly trembling on the ear of morn, 
Thro’ the green woodland echoes soft thy strain. 
Bird of the azure sky !—I see thee spring 
Up from thy dewy mansion, blythe and free, 
And to the heav'ns, pois’d on exulting wing, 
Breathe out the charms of native melody ; 
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And as thou soarest through the liquid air, 
I hear thee louder swell thy matin lays, 
As though thy little beak would warble there 
The grateful tribute of a joyous praise : 
Now ’mid the lofty:clouds I see thee float ; 
And now, again descending into. rest, 
With many a cadence wild, and dying note, 
In quiv’ring raptures sink upon thy nest.— 
There, sweetest bird! may guardian safety spread 
Her shelt’ring covert to protect thee long, 
And no rude hand invade thy peaceful bed, 
To blight thy tender hopes, and mar thy dulcet song! 

















Tottenham. @SCAR, 


THE DYING PATRIOT. 


« Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 


WHEN rous’d into arms at the voice of the state, 
His sword the bold patriot draws ; 

How, bright is the lustre that shines in his fate, 

If destin’d to sink in her cause! 


While the eyes of the hero are closing in death, 
How graceful, how sweet is the scence ! 

Encirled with glory, he yields up his breath, 

"Mid the tortures of anguish, serene. 


Oh! mark to each feature what-radiance is giv’n, 

As he drops on the verge of the grave— 
‘Tis the sunset of valour, the dayspring of heav'n, 
The triumph that awaits on the brave ! 
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TO THE SON OF NAPOLEON; 
ALIAS, 


KING OF THE ROMANS. 





BY WILLIAM HOLLOWAY. 





Extempore Stanzas, occasioned by reading some of the precious 
effusions of the French Muse, on the Birth of the young King 
ef the Romans. 





** En vain la coupable Albion, 
Ose aziter la Terre et Onde, 
Vous devrez le repos du monde, 
Au fils du Grand Napoleon.” 
I’ Horoscope, &c. 





HAIL! darling babe! of wond'rous line ; 
Sweet imp, of vast renown! 

Thy rattle shall a sceptre be, 
Thy night-cap fair a crown. 


Thy. cradle; gift of loyal souls,* 
With gold and jewels gay, 

Shall please thy ravish'd parent's eyes, 
And rock thy cares away. 


The kings and queens thy father made, 
Thy gossips all shall be ; 

And while they wonder at thy state, 
Shall kiss and dandle thee. 


And dost thou, like thy sire, delight 
In mischief, strife, and blood ? 

A moment hush! Masseua comes ; 
The gen’rous, great, and good. 








a —— 


* The good people of Paris, who made a present of the afore 
said eradie. 
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And he shall sing thy lullaby, 
In many a beldam strain ; 
For he in Portugal has been, 
And justly may be, vain! 





Of ravag’d realms, and burning towns, 
Shall tell the worthy man— 

How hard the gallant Frenchmen fought— 

How fast the English ran! 


Then clap thy hands, and shake thy bells, 
And raise thy gracious voice ; 

So shall thy slaves forget their woes: 

And madmen shall rejoice ! 


THE MOURNER. 


HERE let me lay my aching head, 
Here let me die in silent peace; 

Each earthly joy from me is fled, 

My anguish knows no mild release. 






For Edwin can no more be mine, 
The cold earth clasps his manly form ; 

He bade me not for him repine, 

When late he sought war’s wildest storm. 


Hut ali! he knew not Fanny’s heart ; 
Vainly I strove to hull my fear, 

Each day increased my sorrow’s smart, 

Each hour I shed mute mis’ry’s tear. 






At length—ah! fatal was the day! 
A vict'ry grac’d my country’s pride ; 

T lost what world’s can ne'er repay ;— 
My Edwin in the battle died! 

VOL. XN, S, ua 
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Since that sad hour despair is mine, 
My tangled tresses wildly flow ; 
Peace round my form no more can shine, 
I sleep in pain, and wake to woe. 


Here let me lay my aching head ; 
Here let me die in silent peace ; 

Each earthly joy from me is fled, 
And death alone can bring release, 


May 6, 1811. J. M. Ls 


 cweem glee 


STANZAS, 


TO A FRIEND WHO REPROACHED THE AUTHOR WITH 


MELANCHOLY, 


TO me the budding scenes decay, 
Which glow’d in fancy’s brightest hue ; 
And hope’s gay spring, and youthful May, 
Ere rapture kenn’d, in haste withdrew. 


T saw their quick unheeding fiight, 
And would, if pray’rs could aught avail, 
Have snatcli’d them from eucireling night, 
And bid the sun of peace prevail. 


Friendship was mine ; and friends more warm 
The feeling bosom never knew, 

Till, in misfortune’s pelting storm, 
The glow-worm glisten’d from my view. 


Then Love appear’d, the rosy boy 

Round me bis silken bonds entwin’d ; — 
But Love could promise to decoy, 

And wreck, in sport, the pensive mind. 


Yet, vain regret, I do not count, 
Among the number of my woes, 

The sweets of pleasure’s fairy mount, 
The joy which no abatement knows. 
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Nature herself must wane and die, 
And soaring genius stoop to dust! 
*T were impions then to waft the sigh, 

At once repining and unjust, 


The griefs I mourn entrench too deep, 
Within the foldings of my breast, 

For aught but death’s. oblivious sleep 
To give this heaving bosom rest. 


JNO. JAS. PEAT, 


—_——— 


YOUTH. 


——— Nec dulces amores 
Sperne puer, neque ta ehoreas, 
Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa, Hor. 


WHAT happier days shall I know, 
Than those which at present I feel ; 
Shall years in their train. bring new joys, 

Or shall age greater pleasures reveal? 


No, youth is the sunshine of life, 
The fountain of pleasure and love ; 
The summer that’s deck’d with delights, 
Which the winter of age will remove. 


Not then shall the sight ef the nymph 
Each tenderest passion inspire ; 

Not then shall the beam of her eye 
In my bosom rekindle the fire. 


But let us not think of old age, 
Live Bacchus, Apollo, and Love ; 
For yours are the joys I admire, 
And yours are the blessings Pll prove. 
Diss, Aug. 1810. EUGENIQ: 
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THE BEAUTY. 


YOUNG Strephon, ravish'd by a smile 
From Sylvia, in a public place, 
Exclaim’d, in true theatric style, 
“ Nature ne'er form’d so fair a face !” 
By chance, the fool was. in the right, 
*T'was patches, paint, and candle-light ! 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To a Correspondent who requests secresy, we must whisper, in his 


own words, that 
** Entre nous,” 


’P will not do. 
A further answer will be addressed to him at the publishers, on the 6ih 
instant. 

** Ellen,” J. C.’s “ Elegy,” and N. T.’s “ Lines to the Nightingale” 
and * Contentment,” are under consideration. 

“‘ The Captain’s Daughter” is already extended too much ; the author 
will oblige us by bringing it to a speedy conclusion. 

Dorothea brings against the Editor a very heavy charge, she says, 
** How eould you, sir, so cruel be, 
To treat a lady so unkind, 
/¥ And refuse the fiow’r she sent to thee, 
4 It was the sweetest she should find.” 

It is very hard to be accused of cruelty; and that toa Lady, but we 
had rather be thought so, than be really guilty ; we therefore, with 
regret, adhere to our first answer. 

Honorius is mistaken, if he imagines that the erroneous signature 
caused the rejection of his Canzonet; it was not the manner, but the 
matter. 

A “ Wooden Leg” has been received from E. T. but it is useless: 
the Editor has long been in possession of another, but without any idea 
of making use of it, till reduced to the situation of Widdrington— 

** Who, when his legs were smitten off, 
** Did fight upon his stamps.” 

The Editor has long possessed some original translations from Gess- 
ner, which, had he intended te insert any, would have had the pre- 
ference: “ Every crow thiuks her own young the fairest.” 

Ironside’s Poem had shared the same fate as Parson Adams’ Eschy- 
lus, before we recollected that he. requested us to keep it till called for: 
we have only saved a few bouts rimes. 

I. S. has stulen the stanza, ‘* Low in the grave,” from our Jast cor 
respondence—O the rogue! but he is heartily welcome to keep it. 

Twelve-pence is too much to pay for nonsense, even from Alnwick. 











